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"MEDDLING *’ 


I N MEXICO 





A incident has thrown 
into bold relief the present highly 
unsatisfactory relations between the 
United States and Mexico. On November 
19 General Calles, addressing the Mexi- 
can Chamber of Deputies, read a series 
of notes exchanged between Alberto 
Pani, the Mexican Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs and George T. Summerlin, the 
American Chargé d’Affaires. The head 
of the Mexican Cabinet charged the 
United States government with attempts 
to influence on behalf of American oil 
interests the legislative interpretation of 
Article XXVII, of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion. The State Department has vigor- 
ously denied any such intention. 


The Correspondence 


Summerlin wrote to Pani, October 19, 
enclosing “‘a copy of the organic law of 
petroleum” and adding, “I have been 
told in private that this is the last pro- 
ject’. Two days later Pani, acknowledg- 
ing this communication in a non-commit- 
tal note refers to a definite project for 
the regulation of Article XXVII, which 
“in a short time the Executive power 
will present to Congress’. He promised 
to supply Summerlin with a copy after 
the bill had been presented. 

On November 15, Summerlin sent to 
Pani the following memorandum: 

With reference to copy of proposed organic 
law of petroleum, copy of which was sent per- 
sonally to Mr. A. Pani on October 19, Mr. Sum- 
merlin has received instructions from his Gov- 
ernment to advise Mr. Pani that the project of 
petroleum above mentioned is entirely inade- 
quate for the protection of legally acquired 
rights of American citizens. 

The next day Pani replied as follows: 
Dear Mr. Summerlin: 

With reference to your memo . the Presi- 
dent of the Republic wishes me to make known, 


first that he is absolutely ignorant of the source 
from which the project referred to, and which is 
actually in possession of the Department of State 
at Washington, came, as on the date which you 
presented the copy to this Secretary’s office the 
project was unknown to both the President and 
myself. Second, that the President has not sent 
as yet to Congress any project relating to the 
regulation of Article 27 in that which refers to 
petroleum. The President of the Republic has 
charged me to make known to you that the honor 
and sovereignity of the nation make it impossi- 
ble absolutely to accept laws, which are the ex- 
clusive rights of the Federal legislative power, 
which receive the previous censorship of Govern- 
ments of other countries. PANI. 


Secretary Hughes Explains 


ECRETARY HUGHES in a statement 

issued November 18, expressing sur- 
prise at the charge of American interfer- 
ence in Mexican affairs, said: 

“We were given to understand that the de- 
partment’s comment on the proposed measure 
would not be unwelcome. 

“We had not the slightest intention of inie.- 
fering in Mexican affairs, and have not done so. 
The Mexican Congress, of course, is entitled to 
pass its laws. But if they resort to legislation 
to interepret the constitution of 1917 with the 
idea of precluding confiscation and obtaining 
recognition by this Government, it is only fair 
that they should know the views of this Gov- 
ernment as to the efficacy of the legislation for 
that purpose. 

“Had this Government in no way intimated its 
view before the legislation had been passed there 
doubtless would have been a complaint. 

“We desired to maintain friendly relations 
with the Mexican people and it is in the interest 
of that friendship that we have hoped they 
would find a way of giving protection against 
confiscation. 

“Upon that fundamental question the position 
of this Government remains precisely what it 
has been.” 


How Did It Happen? 


HAT is the significance of this 
diplomatic mess? Has the Mexi- 
can government been guilty of bad 
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faith? Did it lead Summerlin on, in- 
tending to betray his confidence? Prob- 
ably not. More likely, having indicated 
a willingness to know the State Depart- 
ment’s opinion of the proposed bill Presi- 
dent Obregon and his associates keenly 
resented the bruskness of Summerlin’s 
peremptory memorandum and seized up- 
on it to make a spectacular appeal to the 
Mexican people and to Latin America. 
Secretary Hughes’ disclaimer has been 
received officially in Mexico as ending 
the incident. Nevertheless, Summerlin 
was certainly maladroit, Hughes’ undiplo- 
matic and the Mexican officials, as tou 
often, overly anxious to secure a diplo- 
matic victory. 





Its Significance 


The incident is especially to be de- 
plored if, as appears from all the circum- 
stances, Secretary Hughes had tacitly 
agreed to waive his insistence on treaty 
guarantees prior to recognition, provided 
satisfactory legislation were enacted. 
Unfortunately, despite the repeated pro- 
testations of her officials against any in- 
tention to confiscate legally acquired 
property rights, Mexico has made no leg- 
islative progress towards establishing 
authoritatively a non-confiscatory policy. 
Granting that the United States’ insist- 
ence on unqualified guarantees is viola- 
tive of the principles usually adhered to 
between states which consider them- 
selves equal, the Mexican government 
cannot avoid criticism for its persistent 
failure to make effective its promises. 

In the interpretation of Article XXVIII, 
Secretary Hughes’ rigidity has been 
matched by Obregon’s dalliance. The net 
result is to strengthen the conviction in 
Mexico that Washington is overbearingly 
arrogant, and in Washington, that the 
Mexican Government has no serious inten- 
tion of carrying out its promises—all of 
which makes an agreement unnecessarily 


difficult. 
JAMES G. McDONALD. 


The French and German Impasse 
(F. P. A. Luncheon-Discussion, Nov. 18) 


ISS CHRISTINA MERRIMAN, re- 
porting the results of her confer- 
ences during the summer with Germans 
of the most diverse opinions, laid the 
basis for the two-fold discussion of the 
conditions in the Franco-German impasse 
by Jean Longuet, a leader of the French 
Socialist party and J. A. N. de Sanchez, 
member of the French delegation to the 
Washington Conference. 
teferring to Germany’s feeling of mora] 
isolation and oppression since the armis- 
tice, Miss Merriman said: 
“Whether this feeling is justified or not, 
the Germans as a whole, believe so pas- 
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sionately that it is, that the belief must 
be reckoned with in any serious attempt 
to solve the impasse which, by common 
consent, is blocking every attempt at Euro- 
pean reconstruction and reconciliation.” 

She summarized concrete proposals from 
German sources as follows: 

(1) A moratorium of from three to five years. 

(2) An American official representative on 
the Reparation Commission. 

(3) After the expiration of the moratorium, 
Germany to pay on the reparation account a 
fixed percentage of her exports—from 10 pe: 
cent to 20 per cent. 

(4) Germany to give an absolute guarantee 
not to enlist troops or take part in any military 
operations outside her borders. 

(5) France to be given an Allied guarantee of 
safety against aggression. 

(6) The occupation to be withdrawn and the 
new republic given an opportunity to function 
unhampered by the present intolerable pressure 
from the outside. 

M. Longuet, analyzing the political 
and economic provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles, declared that it was written 
in hatred and fear and could not restore 
peace to Europe. He criticized particu- 
larly the making of Danzig a free state 
and the cessions of German territory to 
Poland. The economic terms of the 
Treaty, he declared are even less justi- 
fiable. French leadership was stupidly 
negligent of its own interests when Clem- 
enceau and his associates consented to 
the inclusions of pensions and separation 
allowances in the reparations bill against 
Germany, thus diminishing France’s pro- 
portion from approximately 90 per cent 
to 52 per cent and increasing the tota! 
bill to fantastic proportions. He insisted 
that French devastated regions be re- 
paired, but added that German materials 
and German skilled labor made available 
for this purpose had not been used. 

His recurrent theme was that France 
is misrepresented by its present govern- 
ment dominated by the nationalist bloc. 
He asserted that the bulk of the French 
people are sincerely anxious to work 
peacefully and cooperatively with Ger- 
many in the common task of reconstruc- 
tion. “It is only a matter of a short time 
when this rea] France comes into power. 
The vital question is whether or not a 
European crisis can be averted during 
the period when we must endure the stu- 
pidities of our present regime.” 

Mr. de Sanchez argued that the Treaty 
of Versailles, though imperfect in many 
of its provisions, was not merely an eco- 
nomic document but was also a politica! 
guarantee. He characterized it as being 
a declaration of independence for some 
of the smaller states and the only assur- 
ance France had besides her army 
against attack in the future by Ger- 
many. He expressed disagreement with 
Longuet’s interpretation of the prevail- 
ing opinion in France, 
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